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of the counsel for the proprietors, read this character as an exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord Hailcs, one of the Judges, maintained, with some warmth, that it was not intended as a portrait of Johnson, but of a late noble Lord, distinguished for abstruse science1. I have heard Johnson himself talk of the character, and say that it was meant for George Lord Lyttelton, in which I could by no means agree; for his Lordship had nothing of that violence which is a conspicuous feature in the composition. Finding that my illustrious friend could bear to have it supposed that it might be meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there was one trait which unquestionably did not belong to him; 'he throws his meat any where but down his throat.' ' Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield never saw me cat in his life2.'
cipal Secretaries of State.   BOSWELL. •Afterwards Viscount Melville.
1  Probably  George,  second   Earl of Macclesfield, who  was, in   1752, elected President of the Royal Society. CROKER.    Horace Walpole (Letters, ii. 321) mentions him as 'engaged to a party for  finding  out  the  longitude.'
2  In another work (Dr. Johnson: His Friends mid his Critics, p. 214), I have shewn that Lord Chesterfield's 'Respectable   Hottentot'   was    not Johnson.     From  the  beginning  of 1748 to the end of 1754 Chesterfield had no dealings of any kinclwiihjohn-son.    At no time had there been the slightest intimacy between the great nobleman   and   the    poor   author. Chesterfield had never seen Johnson eat. The letter in which the character is drawn opens with the epigram :
Non amo te, Sabidi, nee possum dicere quare,
Hoc tantum possum  dicere, non
amo te.
Chesterfield goes on to show 'how it is possible not to love anybody, and yet not to know the reason why. . . . How often,' he says, 'have I, in the course of my life, found myself in this situation with regard to many
of my acquaintance whom I have honoured and respected, without being able to love.' He then instances the caseof the man whom he describes as a respectable Hottentot. It is clear that he is writing of a man whom he knows well and who has some claim upon his affection. Twice he says that it is impossible to love him. The date of this letter is Feb. 28, 1751, move than three years after Johnson had for the last time waited in Chesterfield's outward rooms. Moreover the same man is described in three other letters (Sept. 22, 1749 ; Nov. 1749; and May 27, 1753), and described as one with whom Chesterfield lived on terms of intimacy. In the two former of these letters lie is called Mr. L. Lyttelton did not become Sir George Lyttelton till Sept. 14, 1751. He was raised to the peerage in 1757. Horace Walpole (Reign of George III, \. 256) says of him :—' His ignorance of mankind, want of judgment, with strange absence and awkwardness, involved him in mistakes and ridicule.' Had Chesterfield's letter been published when it was written, no one in all likelihood would have so much as dreamt that Johnson was aimed at.
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